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PREFACE 


THIS book is not designed to serve as a 
substitute for the larger works from which 
its contents are drawn, or to save its readers 
the necessity of studying Dr. Gore’s works 
at first-hand by presenting them with a “con- 
centrated essence” of his teaching. Still less is 
it offered as an anthology of “purple passages” 
unrelated to each other. It is intended rather 
as a collection of representative extracts ar- 
ranged under their subjects, and thus forming 
a kind of outline introduction to his teaching, 
which may induce those who are not yet 
familiar with his books to go further and 
read them for themselves. At the same time 
those who have already learnt to appreciate 
his teaching will probably welcome a collec- 
tion of typical passages thus brought together 
in a small compass. 

Any attempt in this place to appraise the 


value of Dr. Gore’s work or his position in 
ili 
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the religious life of England to-day would be 
both superfluous and impertinent. It only 
remains to say that sincere and respectful 
thanks are due to him for allowing this col- 
lection to be made, and to state that the 
extracts are taken from the following books, 
of which Messrs. Mowbray are the publishers : 
Christian Moral Principles ; The Deity of Christ ; 
‘Dominant Ideas and Corrective Principles; The 
Religion of the Church; The Fall of Man 
(pamphlet); The War and the Church; Crisis 
in Church and Nation. 
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GOD IN CHRIST 


I 
THE CREED 
The Christian Idea of God 


I think there is a supreme need and oppor- 
tunity for teaching people how distinctive and 
unique is the Christian idea of God, how it 
came into men’s minds through the prophets 
of Israel, how it reached its consummation in 
Jesus Christ. We need to let them feel how, 
beyond all reasonable question, Jesus Christ 
claimed authority to teach men infallibly the 
truth about God: how He commended a 
doctrine which seems in itself so improbable, 
in view of all the pain and confusion of the 
world, by Himself entering into all that pain 
and confusion, by being Himself the Man of 
sorrows, enduring in mind and body every- 
thing that has ever seemed to men an argu- 
ment against God’s love, with an unflinching 
confidence of trust: how not only did He 
teach about God, but led His first disciples 
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and, through them, all the world, to believe 
in Himself as manifesting God, as being truly 
(so they came at last to hold) God incarnate : 
translating the remote and unintelligible God 
into the intelligible lineaments of a human 
nature: how when this dawning faith of His 
first disciples suffered and quailed under the 
shock of His seeming failure and under the 
terror of His cross, it was reconstructed upon 
a basis of everlasting security by the evidence 
of His resurrection: how this miracle, just 
because it is a physical miracle, is (as Westcott 
emphasized) essential to the faith, because it 
proves that the power which made and rules 
the physical world is, in spite of all seeming 
failure, on the side of Christ; that love and 
power are at bottom one and the same thing. 

So men are led to see that the dogmas of 
the Creed, the dogmas about Christ’s person 
and His miracles, are not a cumbersome 
decoration upon an otherwise self-subsistent 
building, but are in truth the sub-structure on 
which alone the faith of mankind in God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, has 
been effectively reared and can permanently 
subsist. 

It is upon this distinctively Christian idea 
of God, the Creator and the Father, that 


the whole sequence of Christian ideas 
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and doctrines depends. The articles of the 
Christian creed cohere with one another, 
and depend upon the doctrine of God, 


God is Love 


The root Christian principle, incomparably 
the most difficult, and also the most attractive, 
of Christian dogmas or doctrines, is the doc- 
trine that God is love ; which is not an obvious 
truth by any means, but is the central point of 
that positive self-disclosure of God which the 
Bible conveys to us, and the central meaning 
of the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, 
The meaning of the Incarnation is, I say, that 
the real character of the Being who made and 
rules the world has been for us translated out 
of that difficult and unintelligible region of 
abstract things beyond our sight into the in- 
telligible lineaments of a human character 
which all can understand, the character of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

I do not deny for a moment the intellectual 
difficulty of the doctrine. It is easy to believe 
in divine power, for that is manifested every- 
where in nature; it is easy again, in a certain 
sense, to believe in divine righteousness, for on 
the whole that is declared in the human con- 
science all the world over, and the threat of its 
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tremendous judgements is felt upon us. But 
love—that the mind of the being who made 
and rules the world is absolute love, and His 
mind towards every single individual pure 
goodness—that in this full sense God is love, 
is something so astonishing and so contrary at 
first sight to much of our experience, that we 
can only have real or adequate grounds for 
believing it, if we believe that in the human 
character of Jesus Christ we get the real and 
express image of God who is His Father. 


The Revelation of God in Christ 


Now look at Christ. There you have 
something intelligible, final, effective; there 
you see the character of God translated into 
a language which you can understand, and 
which all men can understand. Have you 
doubts about whether God is love? Well, 
I cannot deny that that is the most difficult 
of the Church’s doctrines, at least in certain 
phases of our experience. Only stand before 
Christ; put yourself there face to face with 
Him—at any point from the beginning of His 
mission till its end upon the Cross—and you 
cannot doubt what He will tell you. “No 
man knoweth the Father,” He says, “ but the 
Son and he to whomsoever the Son willeth 
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to reveal him”; and there can be no mistake 
about that revelation. There the Divine 
character is translated into the kind of love that 
we can understand. 

On the other hand, are we inclined to that 
sloppy and unreasonable estimate of God as 
the good-natured Being who will at the last 
resort let no one ultimately suffer, however 
wilful has been his sin and his refusal of the 
light? Plant yourself again before the face of 
Christ ; how tremendous is His language! how 
stern He is towards wilful sin! how severe is 
His doctrine of God’s irreversible judgement ! 
how awfully He warns us of the engulfing 
hell! Now I say, what an incalculable bless- 
ing it is to have this final and soul-satisfying 
transcription of the Being of God in the words 
and character of Jesus Christ. It is no un- 
known God whom | worship. I know in 
whom I have believed. 


The Uniqueness of Christ 


Is Jesus Christ really the Son of God, very 
God? Well, that is what we are here to 
consider. 

But, first of all, | would have you feel what 
an astonishing thing it is that here to-day men 
should be asking the question at all, It is 
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only about this Jesus that men would dream 
of asking the question. About no other one 
of the sons of men should we dream of ask- 
ing it. There have been great founders of 
religion who have moved, and still move, 
by their influence great masses of men; like 
Zoroaster, or that Siddartha Gautama, whom 
men call Buddha, the enlightened one; or that 
Mohammed whose influence men feel, and we 
feel, so profoundly in the world to-day. 

And there have been great philosophers, 
great poets, great leaders, men whom we re- 
gard, all of them, as extraordinary. Geniuses 
we call them—and we mean by “ a genius”. 
to express one who seems to possess some 
incommunicable and unique gift. But if 
we are asked of what sort any one of these 
was, there is no question at all about the 
answer. We believe them to have been men 
with special gifts and special powers, but we 
do not dream of thinking about them as any- 
thing else. About none of them is the ques- 
tion of deity raised by us to-day; it is raised 
only about One. 


The Manhood of Christ 


In Jesus Christ our manhood took a fresh 
start. He is true man, but new man—wholly 
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free from the taint of sin. He alone realizes 
perfectly the guilt of sin, because He alone 
does not share it. He alone realizes perfectly 
what man ought to be towards God. His life 
from end to end is a perfect sacrifice. When 
the sin which is in the world refused Him and 
rejected Him, because men would not part 
from their selfishness, their indolence, and their 
pride—when sin in the people of Israel closed 
in upon Him and brought Him to the cross— 
He recognized in the cross the will of God, and 
was obedient unto death. There at last in 
blood and agony He accomplished His sacrifice 
of perfect obedience. 

This is the New Man’s act of reparation for 
all the lawlessness and wilfulness of the old 
humanity. He offers Himself without spot to 
God, and the perfect sacrifice of self is perfectly 
acceptable to God. It frees the hand of God 
to give to man, in Him, all that He would 
give. This is why the atonement is called also 
propitiation. Not because it changes the dis- 
position of God towards us, but because it 
enables Him freely so exhibit His mercy. 


“ Tives”’ of Jesus 


If I try the experiment of reading one or 
another of these humanitarian Lives of Jesus 
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and become fascinated and interested, and 
then put it down and take Luke or Mark and 
read that story, | say to myself as | think of 
the clever critic’s book—-No, sir, it won’t do; 
there is something there in this old story that 
it is not in you either to see or to reproduce. 
There is a real belief in a God who is revealing 
Himself in Jesus in judgement and mercy. 


The Teaching of 8. Paul about Christ 


For some nine years after his conversion, 
S. Paul was apparently on the whole in 
retirement—I suppose thinking out his new 
position. And that is why his message 
afterwards was so consistent and so ready 
throughout all the days of his missionary life. 
He was not in a hurry to begin; he retired 
and thought it all out and saw the meaning of 
it all. Yes, he saw that this Jesus whom the 
church was worshipping and adoring as its 
Lord, who had for them (in our modern 
phrase) the values of God, could be so 
thought of and worshipped only because He 
really was so. He saw the meaning of it 
all; he saw the meaning of the term the Son 
of God, which does not appear in the Acts, 
till it is put in S, Paul’s mouth after his 
conversion. 
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It meant that Jesus did not begin to exist 
when He was born a human child; no, He 
had been the Father’s very Son before that, 
all through the ages. He it was through 
whom God was always manifesting Himself ; 
He it was through whom God made the 
worlds;' He it was through whom He had 
been holding them together, for “in him all 
things consist” ;? He was the Lord always; 
He had been always coming. He had been 
present with God’s people in the Old Testa- 
ment;3 and now atthe last He had come. 
“In the fullness of time God sent forth his 
Son, his own Son, born of a woman, born 
under the law, to redeem them that were under 
the law” * and to bring in the universal 
Gospel. 


The Christian Doctrine of Pain 


I am quite sure that we think wrongly, if 
we allow ourselves in any way to be tinged 
with what is a purely pessimistic and not a 
Christian doctrine, that there is any value 
in pain for its own sake. If you look at 
the life of Jesus Christ you will notice the 
fact that out of the thirty-three years of 


™ 1 Cor. viii. 6. 2 Col. i. 16-17. 
3 1 Cor. x. 4. 4 Gal. iv. 4, 5; Rom. viii, 32. 
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His mortal life thirty years were passed in 
what I suppose was human happiness. He 
lived in a happy, well-to-do home amidst 
friends. There is no note of grave suffering 
suggested to us with regard to these thirty 
years. 

I know what that great book of the /mitation 
of Christ says, that He was never for one hour 
without the pangs of His Passion, But I can- 
not see the slightest ground for that statement. 
I say that, as far as we have any reason to 
know, thirty years of those thirty-three years 
of His mortal life were passed in natural simple 
happiness, Moreover, He never appears as 
seeking pain, with perhaps two slight excep- 
tions. He did fast, it is recorded, forty days 
and forty nights. And He did refuse the 
drugged wine which was offered to criminals 
before their crucifixion, choosing to have all 
His human faculties about Him during that 
supreme suffering. But with these two excep- 
tions | think | may defy you to find any sign 
in our Lord’s life that He sought pain for its 
own sake. 


The Holy Spirit 


The gift of the Spirit was no vague gift of 
inspiration, leading no one could tell whither, 
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involving no one could tell what. It was the 
Spirit of God that was received, and also the 
Spirit of Jesus, that is of God as He had 
manifested Himself once and for all, in His 
true character and purpose, in the historical 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. And all that this 
Holy Spirit came to do was to reveal in all the 
world what had been already manifested in the 
historical Christ. It was only His mind, His 
teaching, His manhood, His sacrificial death, 
His resurrection, His glory, that was to be 
proclaimed. There was to be no “advance” 
outside or independent of His person—only 
a taking up into Him, a reconstitution in Him, 
of all the elements of humanity and the world, 
till He, the Christ, should be “all in all ful- 
filled.” The self-disclosure of God in Christ 
is final and complete. 

And, on the other hand, all that had been 
done and taught and suffered by Christ would 
have been of no avail if He had merely passed 
into the heavenly places and become a gradu- 
ally evanescent memory among men. It is 
the Spirit constituting the Church, the body of 
Christ, His organ of perpetual self-expression 
in the world, which is to make His power 
perpetual and His witness permanent. ‘These 
are the two most fundamental elements of the 


Christian Creed. 
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The Holy Spirit in the Early Church 


There is not, I think, in literature anything 
more thrilling and more convincing than the 
narrative of the early chapters of the Acts. 
The retrospect of the disciples upon their past 
experience has generated a faith in the Lord- 
ship of Jesus, and the prospect of the future so 
daunting in its undiscovered possibilities has 
been accompanied with an assurance of divine 
guidance and support in the gift of the Spirit, 
which nothing in human history has ever 
equalled. It was a great mistake to suppose, 
as some older theologians did suppose, that the 
forty days during which Jesus was speaking 
“of the things concerning the kingdom of 
God” were occupied by Jesus giving His 
disciples detailed directions — for instance, 
about the organization of the Church and 
the sacraments—such as would have prepared 
them to meet the difficulties of the future 
from a storehouse of particular legislation. 
It is quite plain that they were left quite 
without such guidance. 

But they were left with what suited far 
better the religion of free men. They were 
left with a Spirit of Wisdom to guide them 
to whom they never forgot to apply, and 
with the authority proper to the corporate 
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life of a society which they never forgot to 
use, so that the true account of their method 
of government lies in the phrases “it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us” and “ the 
Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.” 


Literal and Symbolical Language in the 
Creed 


These events in our Lord’s human life which 
have fallen within the scope of human experi- 
ence can be expressed in literal human language. 
Thus He truly was born of the Virgin, and 
truly died, and truly after His resurrection 
appeared to His disciples and ascended to 
heaven. But, so far as concerns what lies 
outside human experience, what concerns His 
going to the place of departed spirits, or hell, 
and His “sitting in heaven at the right hand 
of God,” we can only use symbolical language, 
for we have no experience of any world but 
this, and consequently no human words prop- 
erly to express either the abode and state of 
the dead or the abode of God. 

And the same applies to all statements about 
the being of God, except so far as He has 
appeared as man in human experience; and to 
much of the language used about angels and 
about the creation of the world and the last 
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things. Of all matters which lie outside human 
experience we can only use symbolical or 
analogical language. “ We see through a glass 
darkly ’—an enigmatic reflection as in a metal 
mirror. The mercy is that in Christ God has 
so manifested Himself within human experi- 
ence that we can speak of Him also in the 
language of literal historical facts. “That is the 
glory of our creed. 


Scepticism and Fanaticism 


The current of contemporary intellectual life 
runs so strongly in the direction of destructive 
and sceptical criticism that it is very difficult 
to avoid the sceptical temper without falling 
into the opposite error of unintelligent fanati- 
cism, or the refusal of frank and open-eyed 
inquiry. We must, however, avoid both types 
of excess. 


Revelation 


The learned, the intellectuals, of every age 
instinctively claim the prerogative of their 
learning. ‘They are, in this respect, like rich 
men who also instinctively expect a preroga- 
tive position because they are rich; whom, 
therefore, our Lord similarly treated as being 
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under a special disadvantage in their approach 
to His kingdom. What is the claim made 
commonly by a learned class? It is that they 
will only accept as true what commends itself 
to them as the conclusion of their own reason- 
ings. But the intellectual methods and prin- 
ciples of learned men are not commonly 
intelligible to the mass of ordinary men, and 
also vary considerably, even profoundly, from 
age to age and nation to nation. 

Thus a religion which in any age should 
approve itself to the learned class as the con- 
clusion of its own reasoning would be a 
narrow religion, unacceptable to the mass of 
men and still more unacceptable to men of 
another nation or another civilization. If there 
is to be a catholic church, a religion for the 
common man, all the world over and in every 
generation, it must be based not on human 
reasoning but on divine revelation, on God’s 
disclosure of Himself, and must be received 
by men in simple faith as God’s own word. 
Our religion is not to be an evolution from 
within, but a bestowal from above; not a 
conclusion of logic, but a gift of God; to 
be welcomed on authority and then verified 
in experience—our own experience fortified 
and supported by the experience of the whole 
church, 
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Faith 


Personal faith is a gift—a priceless gift— 
wrought in the heart by the Spirit of God: 
‘““No man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the 
Holy Spirit.” But an important part of the 
preparation of our hearts for this gift is to be 
ready to listen attentively and patiently to 
what the message is. To reject it or despise 
it without having really been at pains to under- 
stand what it is, after all that the message of 
the Gospel has done for the world, is a sort 
of insolence. 


Faith and Science 


I have myself from time to time been a 
respectful spectator of the conversion of a man 
of science from agnosticism or a very vague 
belief in God to a full Christian belief. Such 
conversions have come about from various 
causes, intellectual or moral. But when the 
Christian faith has once been frankly accepted 
as “the word of God,” it has been very 
interesting and reassuring to see that the man. 
of science has not suffered in his scientific 
freedom—that, while he has found himself in 
correspondence with a new world of spiritual 
experiences, he has not found himself hampered 
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or restrained in his old world of scientific 
research, 


The Story of the Fall 


If you read this third chapter of Genesis as 
being not history, but what the early Christian 
Church suspected it of being—“ moral teaching 
in the form of a story ”—you will be amazed 
at its truth. Here we have in a symbol the 
story of sin as it is all the world over. The 
suggestion from outside—the tampering with 
conscience—the false idea of liberty—the act 
of rebellion —the mutual encouragement to 
sin—the sense of shame—the consciousness 
of having lost our true birth-right. Could 
any boy or girl be taught to read this story, 
as a story with a moral, not as ancient history, 
without feeling its penetrating force? Adam 
and Eve are every man and woman, and their 
experience the experience of every one who 
sins, [| am tempted to say that if any part 
of the Bible is manifestly inspired by the 
spirit of truth, assuredly this one is. Cer- 
tainly here is the true account of sin. 


The Doctrine of the Fall 


It is very often said that “the Bible and the 
church teach that mankind began at the top— 
Cc 
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in a state of perfection—and fell to the bottom. 
But science teaches us that mankind begins at 
the bottom and slowly climbs to the top.” 
This is not the case. It is true that John 
Milton, the theological poet of Puritanism, 
and other theologians have taught that Adam 
was possessed of the fullest enlightenment as 
well as the most perfect virtue. But the Bible 
does not suggest it. And when the wise 
thinkers of the early church were asked whether 
man was created perfect they answered “No. 
He was created with a capacity to acquire 
virtue and to move towards perfection,” 
What I suppose is this—If mankind had 
chosen to do right, it might have developed 
at afar greater rate of progress and with far 
greater security than in fact has been the case. 
Progress was the divine purpose for man and 
for the universe. It is sin which has at every 
stage thwarted the purpose of God and turned 
progress into decadence both in the individual 
and in the race. And science is bound to take 
account of the facts and to recognize that 
mankind can deteriorate as well as advance. 


The Ministerial Succession 


It will be plain to any one that the principle 
of the succession in the ministry is even a 
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necessary element in the idea of a visible 
church. If there is one church, one visible 
society, to which all who are Christ’s must 
needs belong, it must be made manifest where 
that church is to be found. 

Continuity of doctrine is a great thing; but 
it is not enough. There must also be con- 
tinuity of persons. Otherwise any group of 
dissatisfied individuals might go off by them- 
selves and still say “We are the church,” 
The obligation to continue in communion 
with the bishop provided the necessary bond. 
The succession of bishops guaranteed the 
continuity of the church, and the com- 
munion of bishops with one another was 
intended to guarantee the unbroken fellow- 
ship of the church, 


What we Know about the Departed 


The assurance of the Christian about the 
departed is quite confident. He can commend 
them with the most complete trust to God in 
Christ, sure that His power and love extends 
beyond death: that He will do the best for 
each soul: that He is the Lord of the living 
and the dead: that one day we shall see the 
issue of His work in the whole world and in 
every individual; and that if the fellowship of 
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life is interrupted as it is by death and the dark 
veil descends, yet one day the veil will yield to 
give place to the perfected fellowship of the 
kingdom of God... . 

The Christian Church from the earliest days 
has encouraged us to pray for the dead. But 
it had hardly any information to give us about 
them, save that they are alive in Jesus Christ. 
We may think of them as secluded in a holy 
retreat in preparation for the vision of God. 
We may think of them as praying for us; 
we can hardly do otherwise. We can think 
of them as being cleansed and enlightened and 
perfected; we can hardly do otherwise. But 
the light of revelation falls almost only on 
“this world” and “the world to come,” 
hardly at all upon the intermediate state or 
the abode of the dead. And with regard to 
no one of the departed are we allowed to 
anticipate the judgement of God. We are to 
“judge nothing before the time.” 


Intercourse with the Departed Forbidden 


If 1 am to counsel any one, | would advise 
' him to have nothing to do with the attempt to 
seek consolation about the dead from converse, 
real or imaginary, with the spirits of the dead; 
and that mainly on three grounds ;— 
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(1) that the best sort of consolation is to 
be found in putting your whole trust in 
Jesus Christ as the unique and final revealer 
of God and the spiritual world; and that the 
limits of knowledge under which He lays us 
had better be respected. 

(2) that the inquiries suggested are sure to 
lead to a morbid and excessive preoccupation 
with the dead, and to upset the sane balance 
of the spiritual life. 

(3) that spiritualism is certain to develop 
a new sort of religion, a new kind of revela- 
tion, which, again, is fairly certain to be in 
more or less marked deviation from the belief 
of the Church and the New Testament; and 
that if it is so, and if it is to be taken for 
granted that the sources of this new disclosure 
are really spirits, then we must consider that 
spirits may be of different qualities, good and 
bad, and that the penalty of presumptuousness 
may be deception. 


The End of the World 


I am sure that we make a mistake if we 
attempt to translate the symbols of the end 
into literal anticipations of history. But the 
matter of greatest importance is that it is this 
creation of God, and the humanity. which we 
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now know, that, purged and transformed, are 
to supply the material of the kingdom of God. 
Whatever the catastrophe through which the 
world must pass, whatever the purging process 
of judgement, whatever the transformation of 
matter, it is this world that is to become the 
kingdom of God. Thus no labour will ever 
really be lost which we spend here upon the 
preparation for the kingdom. All faithful work 
done in Christ’s name, however much it seem 
to fail, is really laid up in God’s treasury, and 
its fruits will at last appear. It will become 
a stone in the New Jerusalem. 


The Resurrection of the Body 


No doubt over a large area of Christianity 
the resurrection of the body has been supposed 
to mean that the material atoms of our present 
bodies are to be re-collected and become the 
resurrection bodies. This to a more scientific 
age is inconceivable, and the appeal to divine 
omnipotence is very unsatisfying. So it is a 
comfort to feel that some early Christian 
thinkers held a more reasonable view, and 
that this rather than the cruder belief is sug- 
gested by S. Paul in his treatment of the 
resurrection... He there contemplates three 
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sorts of resurrection. There is the resurrec- 
tion of Christ on the third day, which we 
must suppose to have involved the trans- 
formation of His dead body in the tomb into 
the spiritual body of His resurrection. 

Secondly, there is the sudden transformation 
“in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump,” of those whom the last day 
shall find alive. This he speaks of as “a 
mystery,” doubtless remembering that “we 
see through a glass darkly” the experiences of 
the last day. Intermediate between these two 
he speaks of the resurrection of those who had 
fallen asleep in Christ, and whose bodies had 
“seen corruption.” 

Specially in view of their case he conceives 
that the earlier “ natural” bodies were, to speak 
in a figure, the seeds of the spiritual bodies that 
should be. Death and corruption, while dis- 
solving the natural body, enable God to give 
to each his own proper spiritual body. This 
suggests a continuous personal identity, but it 
does not suggest the re-collection of material 
particles. It makes us perhaps prefer the phrase 
the “resurrection of the body” or “of the 
dead” to the phrase the “ resurrection of the 
flesh”; for ‘flesh and blood,” S. Paul says, 
“ shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” But 
it leaves us with the assurance that perfected 
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manhood in us, as in Christ, shall have its 
perfect spiritual organ and expression, its 
spiritual body, 


Judgement 


It is not the idea of our religion that “ we are 
all going to the same place.” Life is repre- 
sented to us in the Bible, and nowhere with 
more penetrating simplicity than in our Lord’s 
teaching, as an awful choice between two alter- 
natives. We are always choosing life or death, 
light or darkness, good or evil. By choosing 
the evil or the darkness we pass under divine 
judgement, Judgement on the evil choice is 
not to be considered as an arbitrary act of 
God, but as the inevitable consequence of the 
choice itself. Acts form habits, and habits 
stereotype into a settled character which be- 
comes more and more fixed. And if. the 
character be determined by lust or pride or 
hatred or falsehood, if these things become the 
man’s real self, death does not change him. 
The awfulness of death is that it does not 
change us, but only sets us naked and bare in 
the presence of the holiness of God. 


II 


THE CHURCH 
What 1s the Church ? 


Christianity is a certain kind of personal 
belief and a certain kind of personal life; but it 
is not a merely individual religion, “a private 
matter between a man’s soul and God.” It 
is membership, with all the responsibility of 
membership, in a society or brotherhood which 
Jesus Christ our Lord founded to bind together 
in one men of all classes and races and kinds. 
This society is the Holy Catholic Church, and 
the Church of England is a part of the catholic 
church, 


Church Membership 


The idea that the essence of Christianity lies 
in a merely individual faith in Christ, and that 
church membership is a secondary thing, is not 
to be found in the New Testament. The 
fatherhood of God and the salvation wrought 
by Christ are to be realized only in the brother- 
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hood of men, which is the church, It is very 
difficult for men, different as they are in tem- 
perament, class, and race, to become or to 
remain one brotherhood. The New Testament 
abundantly illustrates the difficulty. In over- 
coming it is to be found the real triumph of 
Christ. ‘He hath made both (Jew and Gen- 
tile) one.” According to the New Testament 
all men by their true nature are intended for 
brotherhood, but only in Christ can they really 
become brothers. Thus, the church is “the 
brotherhood,” | 


The Catholicity of the Church 


It is a catholic church which Jesus Christ 
has established. Of course, that does not 
mean that there are not special national 
capacities in religion as in the world of 
intellect, as in the region of physical products. 
The religion of the Greek and the religion of 
the Roman are to have their special character- 
istics. Each is to bring out of the one universal 
religion the aspect it is specially competent to 
realize. Its own distinctive gifts are to be 
enriched out of all those treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge which lie hid in Christ. 

So also it must be with nations not yet 
made Christian. We believe that we shall 
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never know the full meaning of Christ on 
earth till He is at home in China, in India, 
in Corea, in Japan, in Africa, and in all the 
nations of the earth, till the Church is really 
-catholic. It takes the catholic Church of all 
nations to bring out into its fullness and com- 
pleteness the meaning of Christ. Christ is 
supernational quite as truly as He is super- 
natural. So it is in this highest sense that 
the glory and honour of all nations, all that 
is best in each race and in each individual 
sanctified in Christ, are to be brought into the 
light and liberty of the Holy City. 


The Church an International Fellowship 


Think of the time when a very old man, 
a Greek from Paul’s city, Tarsus, already 
sixty-seven, passing through Rome and sent 
thence, could come to our country and become 
certainly one of the greatest of our archbishops, 
though he had never been to England before, 
though he knew nothing of English affairs, 
That was Theodore of Tarsus in the latter 
part of the seventh century. He shows us 
how real the spirit of catholicism was among 
the nations of the earth: how really the 
Church was an international, supernational 
fellowship. 
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Well, the jealousies of Rome and of Con- 
stantinople broke that bond; but even after 
that, think of another great English arch- 
bishop, Anselm, brought up in Italy, ruling 
his monastery in Normandy and then coming 
to be archbishop in England. There was 
really a supernational religion, in which men 
could pass from one place to another easily 
and naturally, could be brought up in one 
country and serve in another. 

There was really an international fellowship, 
the Catholic Church. But then we know how 
that was broken up by the rise of nationality 
in its intenser modern form. We know how 
the principle of nationality bore disastrous 
fruit at the Reformation, so that the nations 
reverted almost to the idea that as a man’s 
region is so is his religion. We know how 
far this temper has gone in England, so that 
we have almost forgotten anything but our 
own national Church. We acknowledge the 
extraordinary narrowness with which, when 
we Englishmen go abroad, we run about the 
tops of the Alps or the cities of Italy to ask 
for 11 o’clock Matins as in England. The 
very idea of a catholic religion in which you 
would naturally seek to join in worship with 
the nation among whom you are sojourning, 
has gone. 
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Brotherhood in the Early Church 


Christianity in its earliest history did really 
vindicate its claim to show the way to a true 
humanity. The Church did appear as a real 
brotherhood, which showed its capacity to be 
world-wide, and really enabled men to feel 
themselves free and spiritually equal, bound 
together in a fellowship of mutual service. 
It did this, not because it was primarily 
humanitarian, but because it put God first 
and believed in Jesus Christ as Lord and Son 
of God, and set itself to live by His teaching, 
and kept its standard of membership high and 
searching. So it was all the time, broadly 
speaking, that Christianity was unpopular and 
liable to persecution. Its moral witness re- 
mained fairly constant. The salt had not lost 
it savour. This was because it was worth 
no man’s while to run the risk of professing 
Christ, unless he meant something by it. 

The Christian church was in the early days 
compelled by circumstances to show what it 
meant by love and brotherhood in the sphere 
of its common social and industrial life. In 
those days Christianity was persecuted, dis- 
liked, and distrusted; and the fact that it was 
so kept it pure. No one can have become a 
Christian who was not prepared to suffer for 
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it. Thus, as you read in the Book of the 
Revelation, they were boycotted by the indus- 
trial society about them. It was the will of 
society that men should not buy or sell with 
them. And moreover, they on their side 
were compelled to stand apart, because they 
found the whole industrial and social world 
saturated with forms of idolatry from which 
they kept themselves puritanically aloof; thus 
they were thrown in upon themselves, and 
were compelled to build up a social and indus- 
trial life of their own. And in spite of mani- 
fold moral failures they did it so impressively 
that the world said with astonishment, ‘‘ See 
how these Christians love one another.” 

For the first time in human experience men 
saw what a great organized brotherhood of 
men of all kinds and classes really meant. 
They had their maxims or principles of social 
organization. First, that every man must be 
a worker: “if a man will not work,” they 
said, “‘neither let him eat’; secondly, that 
every man who would work had his full claim 
to maintenance, his full and equal claim to the 
conditions of a man’s true life. So the Chris- 
tian church set itself to find work for all its 
members; and if it could not find a man work, 
or if a man was too ill or too old to work, it 
found him maintenance, 
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And thirdly, that it might have means to do 
this, it laid it down as the law of justice that 
no one had any right to retain for himself more 
than was necessary for his own proper support 
and that of his family; so that the rest of his 
possessions must go for those who had nothing 
and who could not otherwise be provided for. 
Thus there was built up a society in which the 
rich became poorer, and the poor became richer, 
and every member recognized the claim upon 
him of every other; and the world saw the 
marvellous sight and said, ‘See how these 
Christians love one another.” 


The Church in the Epistles 


The Epistles of the New Testament are 
perfect expressions of the mind of Christ. In 
them, all alike, we have a wonderful belief in 
the capacity of every individual. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit, which is the possession of each 
member of Christ, is the gift of liberty and 
sonship—liberty meaning the power of self- 
control, the control of the passions and appetites 
by the Spirit-enabled will, and also the capacity 
for intelligent co-operation with the purpose of 
God in the church and in the world. But this 
individual liberty is realized by each only as 
a member of the body in which the law of 
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mutual service enriches each with ae dite 
of all and binds them together in brotherhood. 

The Christian Church is “the body” or 
“the brotherhood,” because here only, where 
the Spirit dwells, can men realize in sonship to 
God the brotherhood which is meant for all. 
The principlé of brotherhood means that there 
is to be asked of each the utmost service which 
each can render, and that there should be given 
to each according to his need, because if one 
member suffer, or is in want, the weakness or 
suffering of each is the weakening of the whole 
body. Suffering indeed will be the lot of the 
whole body and of every member of it, but 
not the misery of being forgotten or despised 
by the brotherhood; so that through all afflic- 
tions which they share with Christ, their 
Master and Head, a spirit of rejoicing, a “ spirit 
of glory and of God,” rests upon them. 

We need to read afresh S. Paul, S. James, 
S. John, S. Peter, to see with fresh eyes how 
much of the real glory of Christian ethics we 
have left out of our mental picture. The 
whole spirit of Christian morality is not the 
glorification of the individual but the sociable 
spirit of the community. The ethics of the 
New Testament are social ethics. And, inas- 
much as fellowship amongst a number of 
naturally divergent temperaments lays a great 
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strain on the forbearance of each, the test of 
sincerity in Christian belief is found in the 
capacity for cheerful membership. 
There is no doubt that it was the love of 
Christians for one another—the care of all for 
each—which was one chief cause of the rapid 
spread of the church, Men were drawn out 
of a loveless world into that warm and com- 
fortable fellowship. Equally there is no doubt 
that it is just this spirit which could win men 


to-day. 


Worship in the Early Church 


There is nothing that moves me more than 
the accounts we get from East and West of 
the Sunday worship of the ancient church; 
how, Sunday by Sunday, the Christian body 
came together for their united service of praise, 
of instruction by the reading and explanation 
of Holy Scriptures, of intercession, of com- 
munion with God and with one another in 
Christ and by His Spirit; and how the 
instrument and centre of this great weekly 
renewal of their spiritual life was the oblation 
of the elements of earthly nourishment—the 
bread and wine—and their consecration to be 
to the church the body and blood of Christ, 
the effective representation thus made of the 
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great sacrifice, and the Holy Communion in 
the divine gifts. I want Churchmen of all 
kinds to be animated by a strong determina- 
tion that we will repent of the great mistake 
which we have made in letting anything else 
than the Holy Communion be regarded by 
our people as the chief or normal service of 
the Sunday morning. 


The Early Church and the World 


That first Christian church, remember, did 
not go out into an uneducated, barbarous 
world such as it had to work in after the 
downfall of the empire five centuries later. 
It went out into a very highly educated 
world, very philosophical and very full of 
argument. It had to maintain itself in view 
of seething intellectual contentions, and rival 
tenets such as would have been, if they 
had been admitted within it, subversive of 
its fundamental principles. 

Thus it had to know its own mind; and 
there is not, I think, in history anything 
which comes so near to the idea of a cor- 
porate. mind, a society acting as a person, as 
you find when you look back upon that 
early church. It is like a person being ques- 
tioned: Do you mean this? Do you mean 
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that? Are you prepared to affirm this? Are 
you prepared to deny that? Individual 
teachers made many mistakes; they made 
them in haste and they were corrected at 
leisure. But what you see is a corporate 
mind forming itself and then expressing itself. 
It did not really add anything at all to the 
teaching of S. Paul and S. John; it simply 
defended it and formulated it. 


The Profession of Christianity by the World 


Then occurred what is most misleadingly 
called the victory of Christianity, or the 
conversion first of the Roman Empire, and 
then of the races which invaded and over- 
whelmed the empire. I say misleadingly so 
called, because the world was not really con- 
verted. What happened, in fact, was that 
men in masses accepted Christianity, with 
a genuine sense perhaps of the superiority of 
Christ to all the gods of the nations, and, as 
far as words and rites went, with a genuine 
allegiance, but for the most part without any 
real conversion of heart. The profession of 
Christianity ceased to involve any risk, or to 
cost men any personal sacrifice. Thus they 
brought their really unconverted selves and 
natures within the Church, and the moral 
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level of Christianity went down accordingly, 
and the moral witness of Christianity was, if 
not extinguished, yet lamentably dimmed. 

It has remained so dimmed through ages — 
of barbarism and ages of civilization, to our 
own day. Even though the moral fruits 
of Christianity in the social order have 
been real and great, we are still bound to 
acknowledge this. 


The Failure of the Church 


It has not been excess of dogmatic definition 
which has interfered with the witness of the 
Church nearly so much as the astonishing 
withdrawal of the moral claim which it was the 
Church’s function to maintain—in order that 
it might win and retain a nominal victory in 
a world that was supposed to be converted to 
Christianity, when it had really only accepted 
names and rites without any genuine conver- 
sion to the moral Lordship of Jesus, 


The Failure of the Church in History 


Whenever it has been allowed to be a 
matter of course that men should almost all 
be Christians, such a result has been inevitably 
purchased only by evacuating Christianity of 
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its proper moral claim. This has been done 
by an almost unabashed pretension that if men 
will submit to be orthodox and to fulfil the 
required routine of conformity to Church 
ordinances, the Church will make it easy for 
them and guarantee them their salvation with- 
out any considerable moral effort, a pretension 
which is at times accompanied, but only in 
part redeemed, by the maintenance of an un- 
worldly standard in the monastic communities 
of “ Religious.” 

It has been done also, when, without any 
high ecclesiastical pretension or any counter- 
balancing witness of religious communities, 
the established Church has conformed itself 
to the world and become (what our Lord 
denounced as hypocritical, none the less 
because it is an unconscious hypocrisy) a 
community calling itself Christian and using 
the consolations of Christianity to solace 
itself, without any apparent regard to the 
real moral claim of its nominal master. 


The Failure of the Church in the 
Modern World 
We ask ourselves whether if the real claim 


of Christ upon wealth, His real demand for 
spiritual equality, His searching insistence 
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that the ecclesiastical leaders should recognize 
their fundamental misunderstanding of the 
religion they professed, had been pressed home 
effectively and powerfully upon our society, 
it would not have found itself, as Christ 
found Himself 1900 years ago, brought up 
against all the organized interests, political, 
financial, and, alas! ecclesiastical, and met 
with the same refusal and the same hostility. 
We ask ourselves again whether if the total 
repudiation of a narrow exclusive patriotism 
which separated our Lord from His nationalist 
fellow countrymen had been renewed in our 
day with a force like His it would not have 
been greeted as treasonable betrayal of the 
rights of our own country. 

We ask ourselves once more whether our 
“common people,” while they would have 
been glad enough to welcome a teaching like 
our Lord’s of the spiritual equality of all 
persons, would have been ready, in any 
larger numbers than was the case 1900 
years ago in Palestine, to become real disciples 
of one who made so searching a moral claim 
on their personal lives. If we ask ourselves 
these questions and honestly seek the answer, 
we are driven to recognize that the probable 
answer is not the one we should have wished 
to give, 
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The Church and the World 


There are two attitudes possible of the 
church towards the world. There is the 
attitude of saying that the world, the common 
social life, is hopelessly corrupt and deaf to 
the voice of God, and we must go out of it. 
That is not, I think, the attitude which has 
inspired the monastic movement or the move- 
ment of the religious communities generally ; 
but no doubt it was a dominant motive at 
certain moments of their history. It is an 
attitude of mind, let us acknowledge it, which, 
especially at certain periods, has a great deal 
to say for itself, and to which I believe even 
civilization owes more than it commonly 
recognizes, 

But I may take it for granted it is not our 
attitude. We want to mix in the common life. 
We refuse to give it up in despair. We want to 
be the salt of the earth, which keeps it clean 
by a pervading contact. Well and good. But 
if the salt has lost its savour? If the church 
itself acquiesces in a worldly ideal in common 
life and commerce and education, if its own 
religious membership is made possible for men 
without their worldliness and selfishness feel- 
ing itself under continual and sharp rebuke, if 
it tries to combine the worship of God and 
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of mammon, does it not fall under the stern 
and tremendous judgement of its Master ? 


The Challenge of the Church 


Christianity ought to-day to be able to say 
to men, “ You seek liberty, brotherhood, and 
the fellowship of all nations. These things 
you will never really win and retain without 
the redemption from sin which Jesus Christ 
came into the world to bring. ‘There is none 
other name given under heaven whereby men 
must be saved,’ 

“Look to the evidence of this amongst our- 
selves. Weare not perfect: far from it. But 
no one can become a Christian without pledg- 
ing himself to live a life of self-control, and to 
behave towards all his fellow-members as 
really brothers ‘of equal value with himself, 
and to recognize that God has no favourite 
nation, but that the tie of universal brother- 
hood in Christ is closer and more binding 
than home and race and colour. And these 
principles are kept so prominent amongst us 
that any one who does not seek practically 
to live by them—any one who treats his 
brother men as instruments of his own profit 
or pleasure and repudiates in fact the obliga- 
tions of brotherhood—falls out of our mem- 
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bership; while those who remain, imperfect 
as they are, draw from Christ and His Spirit 
such grace and help that you can see for 
yourselves, all the world over, that in the 
Christian community freedom and brother- 
hood and catholicism are practical realities,” 

Such a challenge to the world was given 
by the Christian apologists of the early age 
and men felt it tobe real. But such a challenge 
put into the mouth of the Church to-day rings 
with a tone of bitter irony. The world will 
not recognize the Church of to-day in the 
suggested portrait. 


Christianity and Modern Civilization 


We know something of the vicissitudes 
through which the church has passed since 
the days when it became fashionable to be 
a Christian and there was no longer any 
selective principle to keep it pure. In particu- 
lar we know how after the Reformation in 
England, when ecclesiastical authority had 
been almost destroyed among us—that is the 
authority and tradition of the whole catholic 
society—there built itself up in England and 
in other countries an industrial system in the 
making of which Christian principles had been 
allowed no say; a system which was based 
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confessedly on the then dominant philosophy 
of selfishness, that is upon the principle that 
man is naturally an acquisitive animal and 
that industrial society must be based upon the 
principle of selfish acquisitiveness. 

It was supposed that you have only to set 
free this acquisitive principle in free competition, 
and you will build up a society which will be 
progressive and (it was supposed) free, on the 
basis of free competition. For a long time we 
were quite triumphantly pleased with this ideal, 
and with its results. Now we have been dis- 
illusioned. You can hardly read any careful 
thinker to-day without seeing how far this 
disillusionment has gone. You can hardly 
speak to a thoughtful business man who will 
not tell you that industry cannot go on on the 
basis of this everlasting conflict between com- 
peting interests and between capital and labour 
organized as natural enemies. Our statesmen 
tell us exactly the same thing about inter- 
national life—that we cannot go on upon the 
basis of the irreconcilable conflict between 
nations, each pursuing its own selfish end. 


Criticism of the Church 


I found myself recently in the presence of 
three or four people who were full of the 
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usual criticisms of the Church arising out of 
the experience of the Army, and I happened 
to ask one of them, after I had been subjected 
to this fusilade for some time, what he would 
wish done in a certain case, what he would 
wish substituted for that to which he objected. 
He was bold enough to begin at once to explain 
what he would wish substituted; and then two 
or three of his fellow critics fell upon him unmer- 
cifully, and I was able to sit at ease for nearly 
an hour while they devoured one another. 


The Authority of the Church 


We may desire that the authority of the 
church should have been of the sort—so con- 
clusive and compulsory—that we could not 
venture to ask questions; but it has not 
been so. The churchis a very divided thing, 
and it appears to us often to have mis- 
guided men. The history of the church is a 
chequered thing; it cannot compel our moral 
assent; it cannot make us feel it is wrong to 
ask any questions. No, we will question 
freely. It is plain that our Lord wished 
conviction about His person, and indeed on 
all spiritual subjects, to grow in His disciples’ 
minds as something which came of themselves 
under the divine leading. He did not dictate 
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a doctrine about Himself to them, but wished 
it to come as the answer of their own minds: 
““Whom do ye say that I am?” So we will 
not fear to ask questions. 

But on the other hand, if I read history 
quite frankly, I cannot possibly deny that the 
intellectuals of every epoch have misled people 
quite as badly as the priests. You cannot 
deny that. It is an extraordinary thing. The 
intellectuals have found out much; on their 
own ground they have made grand discoveries ; 
but as to those principles which govern the 
general tendencies of life, the general theory of 
the world, they have misled people strangely 
at very different epochs. So we will not 
believe merely because the priests say so; nor 
will we disbelieve merely because the intel- 
lectuals say that it is foolish, We have got 
to trust our own judgement; that is one of 
the most courageous things you have got to do 
in life: you have got to trust your own best 
judgement, your own best reason, your own 
best self. 


Foreign Missions 


No doubt “missionary work” has made 
great advances among us, We no longer talk 
of its being “better to leave the heathen to 
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their own religions.” We understand that 
such a policy is not only faithlessness to 
Christ, but also an impossibility. The authority 
and discipline of the old heathen religions is 
weakened inevitably by the spread of Western 
science and by the mingling throughout the- 
world of European influences with native 
customs and modes of thought. By our mere 
presence among them we inevitably tend to 
destroy the old religions. 

The question is, What are we going to pro- 
mote in their place? It is the Christian church 
only which has an answer to the question. It 
is Christianity alone which can claim to be 
a catholic religion. The obligation to assist 
in the evangelization of the world lies upon 
every one who accepts the allegiance of Christ. 
To be content to keep our religion for home 
consumption is truly to forfeit our allegiance. 
Every consistent and intelligent churchman 
must take his part in the spread of the kingdom 
of Christ. To be narrow and merely national 
in our religious sympathies is to cease to be in 
any real sense Christian. 


The Sacraments 


The sacraments are “outward and visible 
signs of an inward and spiritual grace given 
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unto us.” In their principle they are in har- 
mony with the whole system of the material 
universe. For everything visible in the world — 
expresses some spiritual meaning and contains 
some spiritual force. We men ourselves are 
embodied spirits, and spiritual reality must 
come home to us, like all other reality, through 
our bodily organs. It is in accordance with 
the deep necessity of our being that “The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
And the church with its visible sacraments is 
the extension in idea and in reality of the 
incarnation. The gifts of God in Christ are 
not to depend upon our subjective feelings, but 
upon the will of God, and are guaranteed to 
our wills by the outward sign. 


The Chief Service on Sunday 


I know what is the obstacle to restoring the 
Lord’s service to its proper place. It is the 
strength of the tradition which puts the chief 
service at eleven o’clock. Now that we have 
become more widely desirous to obey the rule 
of the ancient church, that the body of Christ 
should be the first food that passes our lips, 
the eucharist celebrated with music and a 
sermon at eleven o'clock as the chief service 
of the Sunday is apt to become a celebration 
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with very few communicants, or none at all 
except the priest. 

And, in spite of the example of the Roman 
and Eastern churches, in their later course, a 
great many of us, even of those who have no 
prejudice whatever against the attendance at 
the service of the altar of those who are not 
communicating, feel that the chief service 
should be the corporate communion, the ser- 
vice at which the most communicate, as it was 
in the catholic church everywhere for wellnigh 
the first thousand years of its life. [am con- 
vinced that we cannot habitually separate the 
offering of the sacrifice from the act of com- 
munion without grave loss. I cannot help 
looking longingly, and not without hope, for 
a state of things when the chief service of the 
Sunday shall be at an hour when all can 
communicate who are qualified and prepared. 


IT] 


THE” Bibte 
The Old Testament 


No doubt the progress of science and of 
historical inquiry do require of us a somewhat 
revolutionary change from that estimate of 
the Old Testament in which our parents 
were brought up—the estimate which was 
derived both from the mediaeval and from 
the Puritan tradition. It was claimed that 
the inspiration of the Bible made all its state- 
ments infallibly true, and that what is there 
recorded certainly happened as it is set down. 
This is, I think, unbelievable by any one 
who is at all familiar either with science or 
primitive history. 

But if this particular claim made for the 
books of the Old Testament is a mistaken 
claim, it does not the least follow that we have 
not in those books both something of the 
deepest religious value and something which is 
most certainly the product of divine inspiration, 
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I believe that if we are faithful both to reason 
and to religion, the use and estimate of the Old 
Testament to which we shall be led is not 
something quite novel, but is closely akin to 
a use and estimate of it which was widely 
familiar in the early church. 

The early church knew the value of fact, 
and treasured the certainty of the Gospel of 
fact. But it knew also, through the Greeks, 
that a part of human education is due to stories 
which are not true in fact, but which contain 
a true moral... . 

Let us be quite frank. It is a mistake to 
look for accurate scientific information in the 
story of the creation or of Paradise or of the 
fall or of the flood. These are stories such as 
all primitive peoples form to embody their 
childlike speculations about the origin of the 
world, Doubtless the people of Israel shared 
such stories with their neighbours; but the 
point is that, whereas among their neighbours 
these stories were full of polytheism and false- 
hood, in Israel the Holy Spirit of God inspired 
the minds of the prophets through which they 
passed, purged them of evil, and made them 
vehicles of the loftiest teaching about God, 
about man’s nature and destiny, about the 
nature of sin, about divine judgement, and 
about God’s purpose of redemption, all 
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conveyed in the childish stories with a most 
impressive majesty. 


Traditionalism 


You can hardly exaggerate the disaster it 
has been in the education of boys and girls 
that they have been taught to associate with 
religion ideas about the Creation, about the 
Flood, about the beginnings of our race, which 
it is practically certain that, when they grow 
up to read the literature of their time, they 
will find to be false, and will reject without 
a shadow of a doubt as alien to the whole 
trend of philosophy, science, and history. 


The New Testament 


I have sought to remove a preliminary 
obstacle to the practical and spiritual use of 
the New Testament. I have sought to give 
“the ordinary person” reassurance as to the 
effect of learned research. But it is the prac- 
tical use of the New Testament that I want 
him to recover. What I would advise him to 
do is to get a Revised Version of the Bible, 
which, if it often fails in the New Testament 
to retain the music of the old version, is 
undoubtedly more accurate; and I would have 
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him put himself to school with each book in 
turn, praying first for the help of the Holy 
Spirit—that is, seeking to “read the books in 
the same spirit in which they were written.” 
I would have him read each book through 
once or twice so as to grasp its general drift, 
and then in due course ponder over each 
passage or section, leaving out what he cannot 
understand, at least at first, and dwelling most 
on what strikes his own conscience and heart ; 


and thus to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” the word of God. 


The New Testament and the Intellect 


How many of you have ever really applied 
your best intellectual abilities—I do not say to 
study this or that interesting view of religion, 
or to arguing about religion, especially in its 
more disputable and controversial points—but 
to the study of the coherent doctrine of the 
New Testament—to make yourself see that 
the New Testament is not a number of dis- 
connected documents, but contains one living 
principle which intellectually expresses itself 
in a series of propositions about God and 
about man, but remains none the less one 
real and living principle, the mind of Christ 
about God and about man? 
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The Faithful Remnant 


The Bible is of all books the most contemp- 
tuous of majorities. This is true of the Old 
Testament as of the New. The true religion, 
the religion of the prophets and of the Psalms, 
appears as the religion of a faithful remnant 
who hardly maintain their ground among a 
faithless people. This is true especially of the 
period before the captivity, but the same esti- 
mate of the relative moral force of the few and 
the many appears also in the later books. 
Thus in fact when He came upon whom the 
hope of Israel centred, the Christ of God, the 
vast majority of the nation rejected Him, The 
true Church of God, the true Israel, is found, 
after S. Paul’s preaching, to be made up mainly 
of Gentiles. And this should be our encour- 
agement, 

The struggle of the true prophets and of the 
faithful Israelites to maintain what the mass 
of the nation regarded as an impossible stan- 
dard justified itself in the result. So the like 
struggle always justifies itself. It is the best 
who keep the world from corruption. It is 
when the best men cease trying that the 
world sinks back like lead. Let us never lose 
heart in maintaining the full moral truth—the 
fullness of the divine claim, It is the perfect 


they have not the courage to follow it. It is 
always worth while to maintain and follow 
the best. 


The Kingdom of God 


The New Testament is founded upon the 
Old, and the link between them is John the 
Baptist, the last of the prophets of the old 
covenant, who points to the new; and his 
-message—his Old Testament message—is that 
the kingdom of God, the kingdom or reign of 
God or of heaven, is at hand. This kingdom 
or reign of God means that world in which the 
will of God has complete sway ; in which the 
hearts and wills of men are in agreement with 
God; and in which accordingly all the true 
glory of human life, which sin and wilfulness 
had effaced, is again manifest, and God comes 
into His own. 

You will recall the heart-rejoicing descrip- 
tions and pictures given in the Old Testament 
of that kingdom of peace and glory. Now 
then it was at hand; there was to be no more 
delay. That was the word of John; that was 
the word which, from the lips of John, Jesus 
proclaimed when he said, “ Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
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As the teaching of Jesus developed it ap- 
peared that this kingdom or reign of God had 
a double sense. In its perfection it lies beyond 
this world of struggle and conflict ; it belongs 
to the time of “ the world to come,”” when God 
in the whole universe of things is to come into 
His own and there is to be no rebellious will; 
the day when Christ shall come in the glory 
of His Father with the holy angels—that is 
the consummation. But our Lord also mani- 
festly speaks of the kingdom as something 
already in process: growing as the mustard 
seed, leavening the world like the leaven in 
the lump. 

And it is in this aspect that the kingdom is 
in some sense identified with the Church, For 
the Church of Jesus is the instrument and 
exhibition of the kingdom ; that is its purpose 
and mission: it is to exhibit in our world, 
which both admires and hates it, a society of 
men in which the kingdom of heaven holds 
sway, and the true lineaments of the trans- 
formed human life are made plain. That is 
what the church is for: to show the kingdom 
of God as already in being among the men of 
to-day. Therefore ‘ Repent ye”; because the 
requirement of entering into the kingdom here 
and now is the same as the requirement for 
entering into the kingdom of God and of Christ 
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in its perfect manifestation hereafter. And the 
world as it stands “lieth in the evil one.” Its 
lust and selfishness and wilfulness cannot come 
into the kingdom of God; it is utterly alien 
from it; therefore there must be a fresh begin- 
ning. “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” 


[V 


PRAYER 
Prayer a Chief Work of Man 


No one can accept the witness of our Lord 
without believing that there is no human 
faculty more productive of real results than 
prayer. The great intention of God is the 
bringing in of the divine kingdom; and it is 
in response to prayer that the kingdom is to 
be brought near and to come. And in subor- 
dination to this great end there are multitudes 
of things which God knows that we need, and 
which He would fain give us, but which He 
cannot give us unless, with the persistency 
which belongs to all real work, we ask for 
them as sons of our Father, who when we 
ask for bread will not give us a stone. 


All the world over man appears as a being - 
moving out towards nature to appropriate 
its resources, and therein lies the history of 
civilization; moving out again towards his 
fellow men to adjust his relations with them, 
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and therein lies the history of society; but also 
as a being moving out towards the unseen, 
towards God or gods, however ignorantly 
conceived, and therein lies the history of 
religion. Of this religious development of 
man the culminating point is to be found 
in Christ. In Him, as the church believes, is 
to be found the relation of man to God per- 
fected in sonship. In Him, therefore, is to be 
found the perfection of prayer. And no one 
can read the Gospels without seeing that it is 
our Lord’s intention to surround Himself with 
men of prayer. No one, moreover, can read 
the Epistles without seeing how diligently the 
first Christians set themselves to the work of 
prayer. 


For what may we Pray 


People often ask—May we pray for rain? 
May we pray for this and that? I fancy the 
answer is fairly simple. There is one prayer 
which is one day going to receive its perfect 
answer. That is the prayer of Christ. In 
that we are called to share. We may pray 
with perfect confidence for what we know to 
be included in that prayer. We cannot pray 
at all for what we know not to be God’s will, 
as that we should sin and not be punished, or 
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that those we love should be blessed without 
being converted. 

But there is a vast middle region of uncer- 
tainty, a region in which we do not really 
know what God’s will is: and in all this vast 
region we should let God know our desires 
and wishes, confessing our blindness, and 
imitating the wonderful humility of our Lord 
Himself. For He prayed “Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me; never- 
theless, not my will but thine be done”; and 
was after all truly content not to be spared, not 
to have His natural human desire granted. 


The Purpose of Prayer 


The object of praying is not to persuade 
God to alter His mind; it is rather to liberate 
the hand of God to do, through us, that which 
He wills to do, to give us the blessings which 
He wills to give, but cannot do, cannot give, 
until our hearts are ready to desire and our 
minds to receive and our wills to correspond, 


Prayer in the Name of Christ 


I suppose we do not need to be reminded 
that we cannot cause a prayer to be in Christ’s 
name by merely adding at the end of it the 
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words “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” We 
interpret best the phrase “in the name of 
Christ” if we think of an ambassador speak- 
ing “in the name” of his country, or of a 
commercial traveller speaking “in the name” 
of his firm. We mean in each case that the 
representative, who speaks in the name of 
another, expresses not his own plans and 
wishes, but the mind of the greater person 
or body whom he represents. He prays in 
Christ’s name who has learnt to make Christ’s 
mind his own. 


How to Pray 


We all find prayer very difficult. It is diffi- 
cult because it is the highest occupation of man, 
and not therefore to be easily learned. ‘“‘ No 
man can hope to make progress in prayer who 
does not set about it as a great work.” Thus 
we all suffer from wandering thoughts. But 
I] think the following hints may be useful for 
the beginner. 

(1) Concentration in prayer is greatly helped 
if we study concentration in all kinds of work. 
One who will learn forcibly to concentrate 
himself on an unwelcome piece of work 
will much more easily learn to concentrate 
on prayer. 
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(2) The beginning of our prayer is specially 
important, whether public or private. We 
should begin by putting ourselves with all 
possible solemnity and recollection into the 
presence of God, in the name of Christ and 
in the power of the Spirit. 

(3) We should intermingle in prayer the 
“practice of quiet.” We should learn to abide 
silent and adoring in God’s presence. 

(4) We should vary our attitude. Standing 
is quite as recognized an attitude for prayer as 
kneeling, 

(5) We should never pray as if we were 
alone, or as if we were initiating a new action. 
There is one prayer which is always going on 
—it is the prayer of Christ our high priest 
and the intercession of the Holy Spirit, who 
dwells in the church, which is Christ’s body, 
and joins in one and interprets all the prayers 
of all His members. 


The Corporateness of Prayer 


Whenever we fall to prayer we should 
remember this: that we are not isolated indi- 
viduals crying in the dark of the vast and 
unintelligible universe; nor arrogant individ- 
uals trying to impose our ignorant desires 
upon the Allwise; but that we are joining in 
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the expression of one great will and desire— 
the will and desire of Christ—which is one 
day to become absolutely and _ universally 
effective. Filling up all the gaps in our 
intermittent prayers, and supplying all the 
defects of our wandering thoughts and worldly 
or selfish blindness, that great prayer—the 
prayer of Christ and His saints united in His 
spirit—is around us and about us to avail 
against our weakness, to correct our blindness 
and to perfect our imperfection, 


Vv 
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Christianity not Easy 


The greatest mistake the church has ever 
made—and it has pervaded its history—is that 
of concealing from the young, or from men in 
general, that Christianity is not an easy thing: 
it is not a matter of. course, which a man may 
be supposed to accept just because of his 
position in Christian society, and from which 
he will not fall away except by some scan- 
dalous lapse from the conduct of “a good 
man and a gentleman.” It is hardly possible 
to exaggerate how widespread has been that 
misrepresentation, for it lies at the heart of all 
our evils. No; the Christian life is a way of 
adventure, a difficult way, a way that requires 
courage, 


The Standard of the Best 


As regards the standard of the kingdom— 
that which He could accept and welcome into 
62 
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His kingdom—He would have no compromise. 
History it seems would have been wholly 
different if He would have accepted a lower 
standard as the standard of positive require- 
ment for His kingdom. It was because He so 
uncompromisingly claimed the highest that He 
seemed to fail. 

And yet, mark you, He is really justified, 
not only by the supreme justification of His 
authority, but also by experience. For, as He 
said, what keeps the world from rotting is the 
standard of the best. And the standard of the 
best, believe me, is not unattractive. A real 
Christian is magnificently attractive. Only 
I beseech you, never let any one for whose 
education or guidance you are responsible, 
think that Christianity is a matter of course 
or that a person can be a Christian just by 
avoiding scandalous conduct. 

Never let your sons and daughters imagine 
that they can be Christians without a tremen- 
dous act of choice. The notion that Christi- 
anity is a matter of course, or that any person 
can be counted a Christian who is not guilty 
of some scandalous violation of decency, has 
no sanction in the Gospel. There are not two 
standards for the kingdom of heaven; the only 
standard for that kingdom is the one which 
I have been trying to describe and which 
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is gloriously human and divine, It is the 
standard for all, 


The Value of negative Moratty 


No one can doubt that a negative morality 
is a poor morality. No one can say that the 
morality of the Old Testament is on the whole 
negative; for if you take the religion of the 
Psalms, if you take the glorious visions of the 
Prophets, if you take the wisdom of the Books 
of Proverbs or of Wisdom, you cannot pos- 
sibly deny that there is set before you a great 
positive ideal. Nevertheless we must never 
forget that it begins with negatives, ‘ Thou 
shalt not.” And in the Book of Exodus the 
covenant of God with Israel is immediately 
associated with “‘the ten words”; it is based 
upon them, 

When the great prophets begin to teach, that 
is, when we get upon the solid historical ground 
where we know the dates and the circumstances 
of the times, their teaching rests on the founda- 
tion of the great negatives. ‘They are, as it 
were, the rough wall which fences in the plot 
of ground which is to be the garden of the 
divine and beautiful growth of the perfect life ; 
but there must be this wall, this stern initial 
exclusion of the things that shall not be. 
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The Moral Standards of Christianity 


We have to maintain a definite moral 
standard, formulated in no moral creed, 
but expressed intelligibly in the life and 
teaching of our Lord, and displayed to the 
world in the New Testament and in the 
current teaching of the Church. One char- 
acteristic of this moral standard is that it 
condemns as severely what we may call the 
sins which are consistent with respectability— 
such as avarice, pride, selfishness, uncharitable- 
ness and exclusiveness— as the disreputable 
sins of lust, drunkenness, and the like. No 
one can study the Gospels and then say that 
in the sight of our Lord drunkenness is worse 
than pride or fornication worse than the love 
of money or’selfishness. 

We have not been true to this impartial 
standard. We have condoned the respectable 
sins. We have not made men feel that the 
love of money or uncharitableness or ex- 
clusiveness are as incompatible with Holy 
Communion as blasphemy or fornication, 
We have to rectify the standard. Neverthe- 
less we must rectify it on the one side without 
relaxing it on the other. 


Every settled society develops standards 
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of respectability which its public opinion 
sedulously maintains. Nowhere was. this 
more marked than in Jewish society. But 
our Lord absolutely refuses to be content with 
such external standards. He insists on forcing 
back the standards of personal purity and 
mutual duty into the inner sphere of motive 
and desire—into the heart of man, which only 
God can see. He would have us regard the 
deliberate will to commit adultery as equivalent 
to the act itself; and the first movement of 
anger in the heart as a sin deserving of punish- 
ment; and He carries back the sin of swearing 
falsely till its correction is found in a universal 
truthfulness. He will not allow that outward 
observances can be the source of moral defile- 
ment, but only the inward will of the heart. 
This principle He applies equally to all the 
three aspects of morality—our duty to God, 
our duty to ourselves, and our duty to our 
neighbour; and to the corresponding kinds of 
religious action—to prayer, fasting, and alms- 
giving. ‘The real value of each lies in the inner 
region where “ your Father seeth in secret.” 


Sin 1s Lawlessness 


I am thankful to recognize among our 
philosophers and men of science to-day a 
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greater disposition frankly to accept the 
reality of human freedom and consequently 
the reality of sin as disobedience to divine 
law, as always and everywhere “lawless- 
ness.” But I own that, if they choose still 
to deny this, they would not influence me. 
If I know anything, | know in my own 
experience what sin is. As an old Greek 
philosopher said, There are certain truths 
which seize us by the hair of our head and 
drag us to assent, and this is one, 


Sin hes in the Will 


“Tt was said to them of old, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery; but I say unto you, that 
whosoever looketh upon a woman with the 
view to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.” Our Lord’s 
meaning is precisely this, | think; that the 
deliberately-conceived intention of sinning, 
though it be restrained from actually taking 
effect, has all the sinfulness and the guilt of 
the outward sin. It is all a matter of the 
will. 

Therefore a man is to go to the very depth 
of his being, and where he finds something in 
himself that is a hindrance to true spiritual 
freedom, or control over his passions, he is at 
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all costs to exorcise it and cast it out, even if it 
be, as it were, a part of his very being, because 
a man must be strong at the centre before he 
can be free at the circumference of his being. 
Thus Jesus said, ‘It is better to enter into life 
halt or maimed rather than having two hands 
or two feet to go into hell.” 


The Will to Love 


My sincerity is to be tested not by my 
abstract assertion of principles but by my 
manner of dealing with individuals in want or 
those whom I do not like, or those who have 
done me some serious wrong. Forobserve it 
is a matter of act or will and not of feeling. 
Love, | say, is of the will or heart. I under- 
stand that some one has done me a wrong. 
But do I take pains to understand what God’s 
thought and intention is for him, and what 
God would have him be? If so, I] may have 
to be severe, but the severity will be utterly 
purged from the motive of revenge or the 
desire to see him suffer. It will become 
simply an expression of the pure goodwill of 
God. I must think it out; I must be quite 
deliberate. When I have forgotten myself and 
fallen into the old bad failings of temper and © 
spite, I shall think it out again. And in the 
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long run your feelings will follow your will. In 
the long run, although it may not be until after 
many years, you will feel towards a person as 
you deliberately choose to act towards him. 


My Duty to my Neighbour 


My duty towards my neighbour is to recog: 
nize to the full that in God’s sight every man 
counts for one, and no one counts for more 
than one; that every single human soul has 
an absolute and an identical value in the 
sight of God; and that He will tolerate no 
contempt or selfishness, no using of other men 
as instruments for our own comfort or our 
own aggrandisement; but that the spirit of 
brotherhood must pervade our every relation 
to our fellow men. 


The Law of Love and the Modern 
: World 


The real question is whether men in suffi- 
cient numbers in every land and in every class 
will agree to live by the divine law. The root 
of all our trouble is that we have substituted 
for the divine law, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” a quite opposite maxim 
or set of maxims as the basis of our industrial 
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and our international life. The question 
whether the structure of our civilization is to 
totter and fall seems to me to be at bottom the 
question whether men will return to recognize 
and seek to obey the law of God, or how 
“many men in our society which calls itself 
Christian will seriously do this. 


The Meaning of Justice 


We need to think fundamentally about the 
meaning of justice and about the relation of 
justice to the rights of property. Justice is 
a divine thing; it means a certain equality 
among men: not equality of faculty or 
equality of position or status, but a funda- 
mental equality none the less. It means the 
equal right of every single man and woman to 
have the opportunity to make the best of 
himself or herself. That is a very radical 
proposition; yet I am sure that the great 
Christian church has been right in its best 
days, in finding here the real principle of 
justice in the sight of God, before whom 
certainly every man counts for one and no 
one counts for more than one. 

This principle is no enemy to the rights of 
property in a certain sense. Christianity is 
not communistic. I cannot conceive a healthy 
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society without private property for use; that 
indeed seems to me to be involved in the 
independence and nobility of the individual life. 
But an almost unrestricted right of property is 
a very different thing; and I do claim that our 
almost unrestricted right of property is hostile _ 
to a very fundamental Christian principle. 


Selfishness 


Selfishness, self-love, is not generally a 
purely individual thing. It is the selfishness 
of family, of class, of city, of nation. It takes 
different forms according to different personal 
or national characteristics; but always and 
everywhere it resents and repudiates the 
divine law and purpose, which Christendom 
at least has always known—that God has no 
favourite class or nation. That the duty 
of every individual and every nation is to 
serve the interests of all mankind—to “love 
your neighbours as yourselves.” 


Fellowship dominant over Selfishness 


We must strive in our own country to make 
the principle of brotherhood and fellowship 
dominant over the principle of selfishness. 
What is for the common good? Plainly, for 
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instance, it is not for the common good that the 
country life should deteriorate and become dull 
and hopeless, and that our lovely villages should 
dwindle and decay. Plainly it is not for the 
common good that great masses of our fellow 
countrymen at the lower end of the social 
scale should be inadequately fed, ill-housed, 
thrown into the world without a fair chance 
of making the best of themselves, to deteriorate 
manifestly after they leave school, to go out 
into life without any secure hope of regular 
and fruitful work. Manifestly it is not for 
the common good that the workers—if such 
a name must be still applied to one class or 
group of classes—should be inspired, as to-day 
they are, with so deep a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion and resentment and jealousy of the classes 
above them. Manifestly it is not for the 
common good that the division of the pro- 
ceeds of industry should divide men and 
women as it divides them to-day. 


The Christian Use of Wealth 


Certainly our Lord had a suspicion of wealth; 
He had a suspicion of whatever allowed people 
to feel themselves a privileged class, or conduced 
to their regarding themselves as exceptional 
people who counted in God’s sight for more 
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than their fellows. So He had a suspicion of 
the learned class; but it expressed itself more 
often concerning the rich class. They would 
be the people who would instinctively feel that 
they were a privileged class, and that other 
people were to work for them; and it is upon 
that kind of feeling that He pours His tremen- 
dous irony. 

There are no two utterances of our Lord 
more tremendous than the parable of the Rich 
Fool and the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. ‘There is nothing nearer to contempt 
to be found in our Lord’s words. 


Charity 


We have let charity come to mean something 
different from brotherly and sisterly love. We 
have let it become associated with the idea of 
the patronage of the inferior by the superior. 
We have allowed men to say that they want 
“not charity, but justice” —as if charity were 
anything else than justice perfected. 


The Fourth Commandment 


The special consecration of the seventh day, 
in which they were to abstain from all their 
work, was to teach them the sacredness of all 
days. At first it was a simple abstinence from 
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work. Then the vacant spaces of the Sabbath 
were filled up with the holy meetings for 
worship, of which we see such rich examples 
in the synagogue worship of later days. But 
there was to be first of all this simple abstin- 
ence from work. As you know, the law of 
the Christian Sunday proceeds in the opposite 
order. It was first of all a day of eucharist, a day 
of worship; and then, in order that men might 
have leisure for worship, there was attached to 
it an abstinence from work, that men might 
be free for worship. The order of the Jewish 
Sabbath was the opposite. It was a day of rest 
from work which became a day of worship. 

But as you see, this fourth commandment 
holds within itself three laws: there is the law 
of the Sabbath, the law of abstinence from 
work; there is the law of work for all the 
other days, “ Six days shalt thou labour,” 
which is the root of the Jewish reverence for 
labour and their contempt for idleness; and 
then thirdly there is the law of fellowship—the 
equal regard for the manservant and the maid- 
servant and even the cattle. 


The Duty of Work 


I would ask that it should be frankly recog- 
nized that to live and to enjoy one’s self in 
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idleness on the toil of others is a totally 
illegitimate position. Of course I recognize 
to the full that there are many different 
kinds of labour, and that the owner of prop- 
erty who really manages his property is 
labouring ; and a man who thinks and studies 
and writes is labouring quite as truly as any 
one else and quite as hard; and a woman who 
manages a household or brings up a family 
is doing the noblest kind of work. By all 
means let us broaden our sense of what 
work means, . 

Nevertheless, “if a man will not work 
neither let him eat.” No man or woman 
grown to maturity has a right to eat his 
dinner or her dinner unless he or she earns 
it; unless he or she feels honestly “I have 
done the work which deserves this dinner; 
I am a worker who is receiving my necessary 
sustenance,” 


The Right Self-Love 


It is the fashion at the present moment to 
disparage the religious anxiety to save our own 
souls. The hope of heaven and the fear of 
hell are by our modern prophets widely decried 
or disparaged as selfish and unworthy motives. 
But this is really neither scriptural nor sensible, 
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because after all there is a right kind of self- 
love. I never like the modern substitution of 
“ selflessness ” for unselfishness. For the self 
is a divine reality, and we are bound to pre- 
serve it. The golden rule is “thou shalt love 
thy neighbour ”—not instead of thyself but— 
“as thyself.” In fact the instinct of self- 
preservation is not a sin or a defect, but a 
fundamental and God-given instinct, inherent 
in everything that has life, and most of all in 
that which has the highest kind of life— in the 
soul or self of man. 

And if it be possible, as our Lord so solemnly 
and repeatedly warns us that it is—if it be 
possible by wilfulness, carelessness and sin 
fundamentally to ruin our very selves, our 
very fundamental being, and if hell means the 
state of those who have thus finally and 
fundamentally ruined themselves, there must 
come over any one who chooses to think 
a shivering horror at the awful -possibility 
which lies before him—a horror which must, 
by the very constitution of human nature, 
become a motive for avoiding with all delib- 
erate care the kinds of action which lead to 
self-ruin. Moreover, all experience shows 
us that it is only this care for our own 
souls which can enable us to fulfil our func- 
tion in society. How many public careers, 
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which might in greater or smaller degree have 
been careers of public usefulness, have been 
destroyed by private sins! How many 
undertakings, which might serve a _ useful 
purpose, are baffled and sometimes rendered 
impossible by the private jealousies, obstinacies, 
uncharitablenesses, ambitions of this or that 
individual ! 


Humility 


Humility utterly repudiates pretentiousness ; 
it bids us love the truth about ourselves; it 
stands upon the solid rock of truth. Therefore 
it is at the point furthest removed from ser- 
vility ; for what makes people servile is that 
they care what other people think about them. 
If you live mainly in the light of what other 
people think about you, then you will be 
indeed at times arrogant and at times servile, 
according to the people you happen to be with, 
But if you stand simply on the rock of reality, 
in the light of what you are in the sight of 
God, you can never be servile.... 

I am apt to compass myself about with 
day-dreams when | am young; and the essence 
of these day-dreams, | fear, is always vanity. 
It is the hunting field | am thinking about if 
I walk in the country, and it is | who am 
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taking the fences and I who am in at the 
death. Or it is the enraptured audience, but 
it is | who am singing the song. Or it is 
the thrilled congregation, but it is I who am 
preaching the sermon, 

And this sort of desire to excel other people 
—the determination to be the first, as distin- 
guished from the determination to be the best 
—is always an evil thing to be extirpated. 
God loves me and made me because He loved 
me, but He has no preferences. He does not 
love me better than any one else. He desires 
that the community of man should serve Him 
with their variety of faculties, and the best 
that every one can do is demanded for the full 
exhibition of what God would have men be. 
Therefore I must rejoice in my own gifts and 
also in the superior excellencies of other people. 
That is what humility means—that I have 
no desire to pull down others that I may 
have my head above them. Humility is 
totally without jealousy or envy or greed 
of others’ excellencies, 


Self-Knowledge 


The sinner who knows himself is always 
prepared for the lowest place. That is what 
all the self-depreciatory language of the saints 
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means, I cannot estimate other people’s sins, 
but I can estimate my own, and I know where 
they would place me, 


God in Christ 


The point from which | began and at which 
I end is the challenge that Christ offers to you 
that you should organize your life to co-operate 
with the wide love of God, and not let it drift. 
Let it-drift, and it will drift upon the lines of 
selfishness and class narrowness, tempered no 
doubt with wider emotions, but always domi- 
nated by the old narrow current. Organize 
your life then on the basis on which every 
reasonable man must desire to organize it— 
that is the basis of the mind of God; and you 
know what God is, as you see Him in the 
face of Jesus Christ. 

The mind of God, the mind of Him who 
made and rules the world, is the mind of love 
that is universal and without qualifications ; 
and in this and no other way shall all men 
know that we are children of God and Christ’s 
disciples, if we have love one to another, 
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